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Fun Week by Week. 
By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Saw some more Imperial Yeomanry off at Albert 
Docks. Hooray! Keep it up, boys! Afterwards escorted and took 
care of Princess Beatrice while she opened the South Hants and 
Southampton Hospital, erected as a local memorial of the Jubilee 
of Her Most Gracious. (‘‘ Long to reign o’er us! God save the 
Queen!”) Passed the afternoon at the Royal Institute looking at 
the pastels of the Pastel Society. The time pastelegantly. Took 
the Lord Chancellor down to Osborne to dine with Her Most 
Gracious, but rushed back to the great war concert at the Albert 
Hall to raise funds for warriors and other things. 


THE BRITISH RISING, 


Sons of Britain—who rejoices 
In your readiness to serve her 
Raise your proud, courageous voices, 
Raise your patriotic ferve-her (!) 
Raise enthusiastic song— 
‘Rule Britannia’s ’’ going strong— 
Raise the cymbals—let them crash, 
Raise, oh raise, the ready cash. 


Raise the banner of your fathers, 
Raise your cheers to welkin level, 
Raise (with shouts) perspiring lather, 
Raise your troops and raise the devil ! 
Raise enthusiastic song— 
“ Rule Britannia’s’”’ going strong ; 
Raise your songs, expand your throats, 
Raise a lot of (five pound) notes. 


Thursday.—Went down to Plymouth, and suggested that their 
member, Sir Edward, should receive a hint not to try to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, They don’t seem to have 
followed me quite—they asked him to resign. Went round to St. 
Martin’s Hall in the evening, and helped to found a Ruskin Union. 


Friday.—Got off to Albany Barracks pretty early, and helped 
H.R.H. inspect the Kent and Middlesex contingent of the Imperial 
Yeomanry. After which I hurried off to Osborne, and helped Her 
Most Gracious with an investiture. Got back, and had alook at the 
ladies’ pictures at the Suffolk Street Gallery, some splendid steel 
and iron work at the Burlington Arts Club, and then had an hour 
or two at the 41st annual cage bird show at the Crystal Palace. 
Was very pleased with this. ‘Pretty dicks !”’ 


_Saturday.—Weather awful—felt like anything—at heart felt 
like nothing—could feel for the cold—don’t know how to get warm. 
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A WISE STEP, 
The chill is in my bones, 
I’m all upon the shiver— 
The poet even owns 
A chill upon his liver— 
Through all this slush and snow 
The poet will no more step, 
I want to glow—-I know ! 
I'll go and sweep the doorstep ! 


That warmed me up nicely, so that I easily and cheerfully took Mr. 
Balfour down to Market Harborough to see Lord Ravelstoke, had 
a look in at the finish of the skating championship game at Davos 
Platz, and finished up at the Birkbeck Society's conversazione 


Monday.—Got Prince Henry (of the “ mailéd fist ’’) as far on his 
way home as Vienna, and took him a round of visits. Heard, 
incidentally, that Mr. James Lowther means to ask Parliamentary 
questions about Cromwell’s statue. This statue seems to act on 
some people much as Charles I.’s head acted on Mr. Dick. 


“OH, CROMWELL! CROMWELL!” (Shakespeare.) 


The Lords have delivered some raps, 
And the Commons made speeches (don’t doubt it), 
And even the Nation'list chaps 
Have chattered a little about it; 
They talk themselves into a fog, 
Indignantly splutter and—come—well— 
Now Mr. James Lowther’s agog— 
And all over Oliver Cromwell ! 


Tuesday.—Got Prince Henry (of the mailéd fist) to Berlin at 
last. My arrangements for his magnificent reception (including 
speech by the Kaiser—my own composition) went off splendidly. 
Came back to Marlborough House and helped H.R.H. preside at 
the General Council of his Hospital Fund. Had a look at Mr. 
Sutton Palmer’s delightful drawings, and attended the Masque and 
(many) tableaux at Her Majesty’sin aid of warfunds. But, oh, 
the snow! The beastly snow! Ugh! Why doesn’t somebody clear 
it away ? 

EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 18 SNOWBODY’S BUSINESS. 


I want to know why all this snow 
Is littering the way so. 
I want toscan the proper man 
And up to him and say so. 
To leave the streets in such astate 
Is benefit to no man— * 
Oh! there’s a snowball on my pate. 
Oh, dash it! Where's the snow man? 


THe Sporrer. 
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The Bane of My Heart. 


(Write APOLOGIES.) 











I sNooze in my sanctum on Sundays, 
Or, rather, I vainly try, 

In a suburb sequestered —now pestereu 
By the news (?} boy’s delusive cry. 

Why, why did his headline enslave me, 
And cause me to mutter d——-ns 

When I found, too late, that “the 

latest ” 

Was Saturday's stop telegrams ? 
Whole columns, alas! had been captured, 
They were lifted, in fact, en bloc (k) 

From the previous evening issues 
And re-dressed in a Sunday frock. ; 
Were I only permitted to “‘ snipe’ them f 
Or “‘ welcome”’ their lies with lyddite, 
| I should tarry in peace till to-morrow 
For the news that’s a sell to-night ! 
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Goldsmith Up-to-Date. 


THE armchair warrior, battered much 
By life’s long war-work done, 

In proud remembrance shoulders crutch, 
And shows how fields were won. 

But puny armchair patriots (such 
As risk no shot or shell 

From Dopper Dutch) pen-holders clutch, 
And how to win them tell!!! 























Believing in “ Bobs.” 


THOUGH the mind of John Bull 
Is with turbulence full, 
And his heart with anxiety throbs— 
Though the news, good or ill, 
From the battle-scenes still 
| Keep him poised between laughter and 
sobs— 
Though he feels much aggrieved 
When some tidings received 
| Are withheld by the War Office 
| “‘nobs ”"— 
Though the anguish intense 
| Of unsolaced suspense 
| From his eyelids the sleep-balsam 
robs— 
Though a check to our arms 
Gives him graver alarms 
Than poor Gulliver got from the 
** Brobs ”’— 
Yet he swears his belief 
In the skill of our Chief, 
Be his speech the elite’s or the mob’s! 
He is sure we are sure 
Of ‘clean bowling ’’ the Boer, 
Be the trick done with yorkers or lobs; 
And his views in one line 
You may fairly define— 
*‘ He will bob up serenely, will Boss 
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Old Man.—‘‘ War? There never ought to ha’ been no war : ‘a0 th ouldn’ 

if it wern’t for that there Joe——Joe; what’s-his-name?” Siloriemb arma 
Young Man.—*‘* Hannesburg ?” 
Old Man.—*' Aye; that’s the name!” 
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All on a Frosty Morning. With daylight they tried flying away, 
[As an indication of the intensity of the frost, a correspondent of And thers thoy oe fer halt he day 
& morning paper mentions that while crossing Parliament Fields Until a man came past. 
on Friday last, he perceived five sparrows with their claws firmly “Oh, dear, Mr. Man, set us free if you can”’; 
frozen to a low branch of thorn. He released the poor creatures by They cried in a chorus shrill. : 
the expedient of blowing on their feet. } He smiled and he said (he was a kind man), 


“ My dears, why, of course, I will.” 
Five little sparrowlings sat on a bough 





When old J. Frost came by He breathed on their toes till J. Frost let go, 
“Ha! he!” quoth he, “ ri have y For it melted the ice away ; 
Before you have time to flv.” rane ae Then they flew to a wall and sat in a row 
With his fingers then this want old cheat as While the eldest stood up to say : 
Froze all their toes so tight ~ Many thanks; and, if ever you're out on the spree 


‘ im th <7 een a ] , tre 
cop in tne frost and get stuc! & ure 








That five little sparrows with ten little feet (W © are five little sparrows true), 
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Tempting. 


fOne hundred cases, each containing 
a dozen bottles of ‘liquid sunshine 
rum,”” are now on their way for the 


troops, asa gift from J. J. An 


Company. ] 


derson and 


Let’s hope they’ll keep a safe guard 


o’er 


This spirit night and day, 


Or it is likely that it will 
Be “‘ spirit-ed ” away ! 
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Sensible. 


Friend.—“ Was your uncle sensible to 


the last ?’’ 


Nephew.—‘ Oh, yes! The last thing 
he did was to make his will and leave me 


all his money.” 








Cigarettes for Tommy. 


(Mr. Clover, of Chester, has forwarded 
to South Africa 90,000 cigarettes for the 


use of the troops. | 


WE think it very kind, indeed, 


To send cigarettes over; 


Our troops will now enjoy a “‘ weed,” 
And find themselves in “‘ Clover”’! 





Force of Habit. 
Judge.—* Prisoner at the bar, what 


have you to say?” 


Prisoner.—*‘ Bar? Three o’ Scotch 


cold, please.” 











A Crushing Blow. 


[A five-year-old boy fell out of a third- 
storey window in Paris, and his life was 
saved by his falling on a man wearing a 


silk hat.] 


WHEN this poor little chap fell down, 
A crown it was that saved his crown ! 
This crown was worth more than five 


‘és bob ” 


To him: it protected his nob, 


But more than that, his life, we know ; 
But how about the man below ? 
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“THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR.” 


Old Fossil (dreamily)—“ How sweet to see the innocent pleasure depicted upon the face 
of this gentle youth! Maybe he, too, has just posted a le.ter, perhaps to his mother in 
some pretty country village!” 
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Ballade of a “Long” Firm 


No glossy hat your “ drummers" wore, 
No coat of cut most an 


(TO BE CURTAILED SHORTLY). Rough burghers whispered in each store 


ReEca.u, O rulers of the Rand, 
Who started your financial car, 
Who put you on your feet to stand, 
And helped you most particular. 
Who was, in fact, your avatar, 
That saved from savage Zulu foe, 
From sudden death and battle’s jar 
Kruger, Leyds, Joubert, and Co. 


Our customers throughout the Cape 
(Dutch customers—’twas singular) 
Your travellers in every shape 
For years have been most regular 
In shop, an 
sold we think we know 


In calling on. 


6 Goods 


Tk} 
ae be 


ort 


d bar 


** Follow thou our chief's bright star, 

And all the ‘ rooinek’ breed debar 
From lording it o’er us. ‘Slim’ Jce 

Would wipe from off the calendar 
Kruger, Leyds, Joubert, and Co.” 


Exvoy :— 


Lady, who rulest near and far, 

Let thy guns wreck that dream, and lo! 
Deported unto limbo are, 

Kruger, Leyds, Joubert, and Co. 





























































CONFLICTING POINTS OF VIEW. 


Charlie.—“ Here's that bounder, Robinson, coming!” 
Kitty.—“ Before he’s been here ten minutes he’ll invite me to a dance or theatre. Let 
him bound!” 
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“To arms! ye men of Britain,”’ 
We heard Britannia cry— 
** Our foes must now be smitten, 
Aye, smitten hip and thigh. 
From North, and South, and East, 
and West, 
Come forth, come forth—we must not 
rest, 
Our truest, bravest, noblest, best, 
Have now to do or die! 
The beacon fires are lighted 








That wrong may now be righted, 
That evil be requited, 
We stand against the world. 
The nations scorn and flout us; 
And shall we bear their scorn, 
Our foes close round about us, 
Our friends begin to doubt us, 
And shall their doubt be borne ? 
We're girdled round with envy, 
And thrilled by war’s alarms— 
"Mid clamour grim, appalling, 
Men cry, ‘ The Sea-Queen's falling!’ 
So, children, haste—I’m calling 








Britannia had but spoken, 
And still her war _ 
When, in a line unbroken, 
To arms her children sprang. 
From South, and North, and West, 
and East, 
They came as to a festal feast, 
And still their multitude increased, 
And as they came they sang. 
They sang of Britain’s story, 
Her majesty and might, 
Her lineage proud and hoary, 
Her fame, and martial glory, 
Her prowess in the fight. 
Around, the angry nations, 
Who heard these warlike cries, 
With silent lamentations, 
Perceived that “ strained relations” 
With Britain were unwise. 
For hated, scorned, and flouted, 
And swept by war’s alarms; 
Great Britain, mocked and taunted, 
Her isolation vaunted, 
And sprang, untamed, undaunted, 
To Arms! ToArms! To Arms! 


But hark across the water 
There comes an answ’ring cry, 
And eager for the slaughter 
Her Colonies draw nigh. 
And North, and South, and East, and 
West 
Give up their bravest and their best— 
Our common blood has borne the test, 
And this is their reply. 
With war-cries proud, defiant, 
They pour across the sea ; 
These nations self-reliant, 
To Britain’s thought compliant, 
Have sworn she shall be free. 
No haughty foreign Princes 
Shall dare dictate to her— 
Her strength she thus evinces, 
No King there is but winces 
At this most warlike stir. 
For worn, and bruised, and bleeding, 
And thrilled by war's alarms, 
She has not paused or faltered, 
With facts she has not paltered ; 
She cries with voice unaltered, 
To Arms! To Arms! To Arms! 


With vigour unabated 
She rises up to-day, 
A warlike Queen elated 
With prospect of the fray. 
From North, and South, and East, and 
West 
Her children steadily have pressed ; 
And who shall dare her pow’r to wrest ? 
And who shall say her nay ? 
From slumber we awaken 
And see her flag unfurled— 
Through no false hopes mistaken, 
Behold, she stands unshaken 
Alone against the world. 
No Queen was ever fairer, 
Or ruled a sterner race— 
And bravely doth she bear her, 
And who is there to tear her 
From her exalted place ? 
Serene, and strong, and fearless, 
She cries, mid war’s alarms :— 
‘* My pow’r shall be defended 
Till all my wealth’s expended, 
And till my life is ended— 
To Arms! ToArms! To Arms!” 














Noblemen. 
Clipper.—“I think it is very praise- 


worthy that so many members of the 
aristocracy have gone to the front.” 
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EMPIRE! 
SALISBURY.—“* YOU SEE, MADAM, THERE I8 


NO LACK OF PATRIOTISM. 
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STILL THEY COME!” 





(For Cartcon Verses, tee page 60.) 
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His Hacellency the Governor was produced 
last Wednesday at the Criterion Theatre, under 
the management of Mr. Charles Wyndham 
and Mr. Arthur Bourchier. This romantic 
farce was received as enthusiastically as ever, 
and is evidence of the public desire to rid 
itself of the prevailing monotony of winter in- 
clemencies and cheerless homes. 


Wuen We Were Boys.—We have received 
a copy of the Stn gi h taken by Messrs. 
Fradelle and ay p ts seep of 283, 
a Street, W., of the King’s College School Old Boys assembled 
at the Criterion Restaurant on the 11th ultimo, upon the occasion 
of their annual dinner. Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., was chair- 
man, and upon his right hand is seated Henniker Heaton, Esq., 
M.P. According to the tell-tale clock, the photograph was taken 
just after half-past eight, which speaks well for the excellency of 
the lime-light mechanism used. The result obtained gives an 
excellent likeness of everyone present, and constitutes a pleasing 
souvenir of a very agreeable meeting. : 


The 27th annual issue of ‘“‘ Willing’s Press Guide’’ has been 
issued, The mammoth growth of literature therein recorded is 


prodigious. 


As you have already read, Cruft’s great dog show was held last 
week, Al circumstances could scarcely be regarded as 
favouring the objects of show promoters, it was the good fortune of 
Mr. Charles Cruft to secure the unstinted support of his old 
patrons, who for so many years past have derived struction and 
amusement from his annual exhibition at the Agricultural Hall. A 
total entry of nearly 3,000 was an achievement of which any show 
promoter might be proud at such a time; but doubtless the position 
occupied by Mr. Cruft, which is the result of a lifelong association 
with canine exhibitions, is responsible for the marvellous entry. 
Mr. Cruft devised a gift class, whereby generous-minded sym- 
pathisers with the absent-minded gentlemen in khaki ordered south 
were provided with an exceptional opportunity for assisting a good 
cause. The dogs were presented to the fund, and sold for the 
yer of the wives and families of the troops now serving in South 
Africa. 


company of wax dummies was assembled, in various stages of 
uneasiness and dismay. Their business was window dressing, being 
themselves for this purpose dressed to within an inch of their 
lives, but just now, being afraid to stand in the windows, they 
grovelled about the floor of the stock-room, ‘‘ mit nodings on,” and 
staring stonily and vacantly as wax dummies always will. 

Except one beautiful, brave, heroic female dummy who stood in 
the middle of the room, staring dreamily before her. She was 
clothed, as a try-on, in the rich, new robes of the lady of a diamond 
prince of the city. The brave dummy wanted to go and show her- 
self in the window, heedless of the shells and shot, but the shop 
people wouldn’t put her there. 

So she stood alone, fully dressed, in the stock room, proudly erect 
and “pouting somewhat, as she thought it was because of the 
funkiness of those other disarrayed dummies who wouldn’t stand in 
the window like men, I mean dummies. She was rebuking some of 
them for their pusillanimity, when lo, oh mercy! 

Bang! boom! whiz! swish-sh-sh! through the shop, through the 
stock-room, came the whistling shrapnel, bursting among the 
dummies, dealing ruin and destruction around. 

The brave female dummy fell riddled with bullets, and all her 
beautiful clothes were utterly destroyed, while a lovely wax boy near 
her had his head so smashed that his own window-dresser wouldn’t 
have known him. 

After this, don’t talk to me about the brave tin soldier. He, to 
be sure, received his baptism of fire (and water), but he never smelt 
powder in his life, while she did, poor dummy, and tasted it, too. 

However, if it didn’t do her any good at first it did her no great 
harm in the end. For since then she has been mended and patched, 
and cleaned and spruced up, while the beautiful wax boy has had a 
new head stuck upon him, and it is said that they are going to be 
married, these two, now the British troops have entered Kimberley. 
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The Brave Wax Dummy. 
No Rexation to tHe “ Brave Trix Sovprer.”’ 


Loup roared the dreadful cannon. Boom! boom! bang! went 
the Long Toms. Whirr, swish-sh, fizz-fizz, fizzle went the shells, 
and scattering their hail of bullets and splinters about 
the streets of the Diamond City, where the tants for the 
most part kept to their homes, and of those who went abroad no 
one, except a dog or two, got hurt. After some hours of shell fire 
the Boers ceased for lunch, to the call for which they never fail 
to answer promptly. There was then a lull in the bombardment, 
when the following return of casualties was made in the beleagured 
gg 8 Killed one dog, wounded one mule, missing two tom cats.’’ 
en the enemy had lunched and smoked a pipe or two, he 
began again, but by this time the diamond mongers were used to his 
music and his missiles, and went about their several concerns 
without taking any notice of him. 
The only place where the bombardment produced anything like a 
consternation was in a large drapery establ lect 
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“Our 4'7in. Naval Guns.” 
AND OUR “OCEAN DRAG-ONS BOLD.”* 


THE Naval guns of England, 
The standpoint of our strength, 
Still beat the wide world’s record; 
Too few for Afric’s length. 


To serve both land and sea fights ; 
Grand Vulcan’s forge our stay ! 

Now weld the fine steel ribbons, 
Form marvels of our day ! 


For our “sea drag-ons’ ” boldness 
Their equal ne'er is found, 

For matchless cheer, and spirit, 
Search ye the whole earth round. 


War teaches many a lesson ; 
Mobility in force ; 

Gun hoisting on steep kopje— 
Colonial skill’d resource. 

Britannia rise to thy full strength ! 
More guns, more naval guns! 


The Empire speaks as with one voice 
Devoted, zealous sons ! 


J. H. OAKLEY. 


*A new name given to our bluejackets at the front from their power to 
drag-on their great naval guns. 














How He Lost His Head. 


An absent-minded specialist 
Was about to write a book 
Upon “ Celebral Development ”’; 
And once (as a walk he took) 
Upon occiput and sinciput 
e brain, that laid between 
His sinciput and occiput, 
Was engaged in ponderings keen. 


He was through a field meandering : 
And his studies made him so 
Insensible of everything 
(For his eyes were bended low) 
That his head in front of an ox-HE-PUT; 
And, SINCE-HE-PUT it there, 
He has lost the run of his sinciput 
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District Visiting; or, Faith, Hope, and the 
Charity that Begins at Home. 
A COMEDY IN TWO SCENES. 


DRAMATIS PERSONE :— 


President Kruger.sesessecceecs A “ Faith” Healer. 

President Steyn ....ceccscoese Ditto. 

Commandant Jowbert......+0- A Party in Distress. 
AND 

Commandant Cronje ....e.+++ Ditto. 


SCENE .: On the Banks of the Modder. 


(Curtain rises on a scene of great depression, and discovers Presi- 
dent Steyn conversing with Commandant Cronje in a minor key and 
a bomb-proof entrenchment.) 


Steyn.—“ You are quite sure this is safe?” 

Cronje.—‘* Quite—you don’t think I would risk my—I mean 
your valuable life, do you? No, sir; you will find that you are as 
safe here as you would be at home.”’ 

Steyn.—“*‘ H’m! And you would call that safe ?”’ 

Cronje.—‘‘ Why, you Free Staters are as neurotic as new women, 
and as fussy as old women, and as fanciful as young women.” 


(A loud report is heard “ off.’’) 


Steyn (jumping to his feet and throwing his arms round Cronje’s 
neck).—‘* Good heavens! What was that?” 

Cronje.—‘‘ My dear sir, that was nothing. Merely a lyddite shell 
burst overhead, that’s all! ”’ 

Steyn (trembling like a leaf).—‘‘ Oh, is that all—bless my life— 
only a lyddite shell—really—d’you know I thought it was some- 
thing dangerous? I had no idea war was like this! And what a 
very disagreeable smell.”’ 

Cronje.—“ Well, you see, this isn’t exactly a picnic; but you poli- 
ticians arranged this little business, and now you've got it, or, 
rather, we’ve got it. Don’t see much of you at the front, anyway.” 

Steyn (nervously).— Of course, if you think I could be of any 
use—(hums the Free State National Anthem)— 


‘‘*¢Oh, why did I leave my little back room 
In Bloemfontein ?’ ” 


Cronje.— Oh, I don’t want you here! ” 

Steyn (briskly).—“ Exactly ; Ishould only stand in your light, 
andI shouldn’t like to do that——” 

_ Cronje.—* When the shells are flying! ” 

Steyn.— Ah, you military men will have your little joke! But, 
speaking seriously, I should have been here before, only I’ve been 
very busy.” 

Cronje.—“ Busy? ” 

_ Steyn.—* Yes—haven’t you heard ?—I’m moving—Bloemfontein 
isn’t healthy at this time of year, and my doctor says a complete 
change of air is what I require. So I’m going on to Pretoria for a 
week jor so—and if I don’t feel better I think I shall take a sea- 
voyage.” 

Cronje (grimly).—‘“‘ Yes, I understand. You'd better take your 
people with you. I fancy they'd be better for a sea-voyage.”” 

Steyn.—* Well, that’s what I came about. I had your note. 
You find they—er—don’t—so to speak——”” 

Cronje.—‘* You’re right, they don’t. We have to put ’em in 
front and hold ’em there. Such gentlemanly fellows— couldn’t 
ra of going first !’—‘ after you!’—you know the sort of 

ing.”’ 

Steyn.— Oh, they must stick to it, Cronje—we musn’t give way 


an inch—I haven’t moved yet—you know—there’s the 0 to 
k, and the ornaments—no, you must keep them at it. Perhaps 

’d better speak to them, eh ? ”’ 
Cronje.—* Well, someone ought to speak to them. I can’t—I 


don’t know enough bad language, and that’s a fact.” 

Steyn.—* Well, send for ’em, and I’ll give ’em a bit of my mind.” 

Cronje (sotto voce).—‘ I’m afraid they’re a bit too much of your 
mind already. They'd like to ‘ move,’ too!” 

Steyn.—“ I beg pardon?” 

Cronje-—“ Nothing. I was thinking aloud. But I'll just go and 
send your men along.” 

(Exit Cronje.) 





Steyn.—‘ I shall be glad when I’m out of this. 
(Enter party of Free Staters.) 


Steyn.—“ Ah, good morning, gentlemen, good morning! I have 
heard very sad news, my dear friends. Iam told that you do not 
care for standing in the forefront of ‘the battle. Now, gentlemen, 
the honour of the Free State is in your hands——I beg your 
pardon ?”’ 
ant Free Stater.—‘ Here, Viljeon, catch hold of the old buffer by 

e leg.” 

Steyn.—* Why, my dear sir——” 

2nd Free Stater.—“ That's it! Now, right you are.” 

Steyn.—‘* Why what on earth are you-——” 

3rd Free Stater.—“ We're just going let you see what the fore- 
front of the battle looks like.” 

Steyn.—‘‘ Mercy! For Heaven's sake!” 

1st Free Stater.—" Oh, it’s all right, it’s only for the honour of 
the Free State ; we must stick at it. Now, then, boys, shove him 
up till his head shows over the entrenchment,” 


(As they do so Steyn yells for help and Cronje rushes in.) 
[CurRTAIN.] 


Scene II.: On the Banks of the Tugela. 


(Curtain rises and discovers Joubert and Kruger taking a look 
round.) 


Joubert.—“ Well, you see the sort of thing you've left to me? 
See that army over there?” 

Kruger.—" Yes, I suppose that’s Buller’s force, eh? Now, if 
you’d have done as you were told they'd be in the sea. I said 
distinctly, drive ’em into the sea,"’ 

Joubert.—* Yes, I thought you’d say that. But you see that 
isn’t Buller’s force, that’s just an outpost. Lord, you should just 
see the force when it does come out.” 

Kruger.—* Well, I can’t understand it; Leyds distinctly told 
mo—<-~~"* 

Joubert.—* Ah, I fancy Leyds is responsible for a good deal.’’ 

Kruger.— Well, he said the British Army only existed on paper.” 

Joubert.— I don’t know and don’t care what it exists on, ry if 
it is paper, it’s cartridge paper, and tough atthat. But I’m dashed 
if the men I’ve seen coming up our bills look like vegetarians.” 

Kruger.—“ Then there are a good many of them——” 

Joubert.— I believe you and they don’t grow less, I assure you.” 

Kruger.—* H'm, well, it’s no use looking on the black side of 
things. Every cloud has a silver lining, you know. What you 
want is faith.”’ 

Joubert.—"* I | your pardon?” 

Kruger.—“I said faith! You haven’t that perfect trust in the 
chapter of accidents that I should like to see. You do not put your 
trust in the eternal system of things——” 

Joubert.—* Well, we’re not at Monte Carlo. I don’t see much 
‘ chances’ in this game anyway. First you talk as if we were play- 
ing golf, and ‘driving’ ‘em into the sea, and all that; and then 
you talk as if we were backing the red on some dashed system or 
another.” 

Kruger (stiffly).—‘‘ You misunderstand me, Joubert, you sadly 
misunderstand me. When I say faith, I don’t mean the faith of 
the gambler—I mean—faith in—er—Providence—and a feeling of 
certainty that Right must triumph in the long run.” 

Joubert.—* My dear fellow, what’s the good of talking to me like 
that. That sort of piffle may do for a Leyds’ paragraph in a Con- 
tinental paper, but dash it all, Kruger, J know, don’t /——” 

Kruger.—“ You know—I fail to understand 7 

Joubert.—" Why, man alive, the jobbery, and the corruption. ‘I’m 
dashed if I want ‘ Right to triumph in the end.’ Where should we 
be if it did? ”’ 

Kruger.—‘ My dear Joubert, I’ve got into the habit of talking 
like that. It pleases the Opposition in England—poor old Courtney 
thinks I’m a sort of Abraham, and I have to live up to it—see?” 

Joubert.—“ Yes, I know some like that sort of fancy talk, 
but I’m not much on it m don’t want to know what you 
say—I want to know what you think.” 

Kruger.—‘ Weil, the fact of the matter is we must bluff a bit 
longer—to keep our men in the field—er—lI suppose you've put 
your property in a safe place.” saelen 

Joubert.—*Oh, that’s all right—I never did have too much 
faith——’’ 

Kruger.—“ Well—I'm transplanting my little fortune, but slowly ; 
diceaity it is all safe, I'll send yous with, meanwhile the word is 


‘ Faith.’”’ 
(They wink solemnly at one another.) 


(Curran, ] 


I ’er—— 
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TAN GLOSS, or 


ANDERSON ’S 
CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 

SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 

GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


ce et me a 


Cece nee. 





BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, 


and be sure you get them 





S, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 





